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Aethough many values ane universak cutting 


J 


ACROSS cultural, differences, there are many 
‘variations in value systems. A society Ls 


' neglpeted in what <t prizes: and how it 


onders its priorities-- from what is reflected : 
in its music, its proverbs, how it spends, 
1ts Leisure tune, 4ts attitude, to marriage 
and “chitdten; ea and onder, ete. 


. A value system may be said to ‘nepregent a 


"2earned organization of rules for making 


" choices. Very often pedagogic failure Lies 


in the fact-that we are continually putting 
children: in situations where they ane being 
asked to violate one set of rules in onder 
to fulfill the demands of another. 
An examination of value conflicts of Puerto 
Ricans, Chicano, and Cuban children indicate 
a dichotomous situation.On the one hand’ there 
ane great similarities and yet there ib°a - 
disparity which arises out of environmental 
aondctions and Lifestyles which impede the 
biculturation process. 


The following articlkes have been submitted 

by’ professional educators and teachers who 
encounter the problems of Vatue conklict in 
their classrooms. Each has made'a special 
effort to examine a specific Hispanic culture 
in onder to improve existing and future inter 
cultural education and to foster cultural 
awareness, 


Introduction 


- VALUES IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


There has been woven into American life 
a great variety of cultures. The integra- 
tion of these cultures will undoubtedly make 
America one of the greatest civilizations 
that the world has ever known. President ° 
. Carter, in hisaddress to the members.of thé 
Office of Health, Education and Welfare 
(1977), recognized this fact and stressed 
that he did not see America as a-melting 
pot, but rather as a beautiful mosaic of 
peopleg whose contribution to American 
culturé cannot be ignored. The. content of 
the President's message reveals his desire 
to promote cultural pluralism, a movement 
which has occupied a position f prime im- 
portance in contemporary America. 


The principle of educating for tol- 
erance, mutual understanding, and respect 
for human rights.between peoples of dif- 
ferent cultures -becomes a question of deal- 
ing with the elements that govern behavior 

-in these cultural settings. One approach 
in studying behavior in a crosscultural - 
context is to analyze values which serve 

_as standards to guide individual or col- 
lective behaviors. 


An important function of cultural 
values is to provide standards or criteria 
that guide human behavior in various ways. 
Values generate the norms and rules which 
define the boundaries of appropriate and 
deviant behavfor within a given society. 
They form the basis for judging our own 
‘conduct, for presenting ourselves to 
Other people and for perceiving the be- 
havior of others. 


It is difficult to separate values 
from attitudes and beliefs. As a matter 
of fact, Rokeach equates values with 
beliefs re offers the following defini- 
tion; 'A value is an enduring belief that 
-a specific mode of conduct or end-state 
-of existence is personally or socially 

preferable to an opposite or converse 
mode of conduct or end- state of exist- 
ence." (3) . 


Ramanand Durga is /a 


Ramanand Durga 

For instance, let us consider the 
following example. An American: Peace 
Corps volunteer was assigned to help 
Columbian farmers‘ raise chickens. - 
After their ‘first successful attempt, 
‘the American saw great potential for > ; 
expansion and improvement. When he 
tried to sell the idea to the "campesi 
nos," he encountered strong resistance 
and indifference. He\became very ‘| 
puzzled and could not understand why the 
campesinos did not seize,Ahis. opportyn- 
ity to produce more chickens. “His | 
doubts were soon cleared up. When he 
addressed the question to one of thei 
he was told that there was no need 
produce more chicnens since they a 
enough. 


In the foregoing crosscul tural en- 
counter,.we note-the conflict of vaJues. 
The basic American value of economic 
success anda deep concern .for the 
future are portrayed by the preocqupa- 
tion of the -Peace Corps ‘volunteer ‘who 
wished to produce mare chickens while 
the concern for the present and a com- 
fortable life are reflected in the at- 
titudes of the Columbian farmers. Value 
conflicts pose a great danger to inter- 
cultural communication g@nd the problem 
becomes worse in the classroom since 
"the .task of education has been first 
and foremost that of transmitting, ex- 
pounding, and in.some cases refinin 
the great values of each culture.” 2) 


Consciously and unconsciously, the 
classroom teacher i$ cdnstantly impos- 
ing his/her yalues upon students. Punc- 
tuality and regularity are given sh 
valuation in the American schodl.-. Stu- 
dents are consistently reminded that 
they should be “on time" for lessons, 
games and meals, and that compliance 
with these rules is an important virtue. 


(continued, on page 19 ) 
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.” VALUE CONFLICTS:-OF 
MAINLAND: PUERTO’ RICAN CHILDREN 


‘fe by Carmen Sueiro Ross 
= - * 


Life on thé mainland, with differ- 
ences in environmental conditions and . 
in life style, Vi ag gee eh A 
changes in the. Value systemtand customs 
of the native Puerto Rican culture, as 
it interacted with the American one. 
Many of these changé§ caused severe 
cultural confticts whieh. impeded the 
biculturation proce$s for the new- — 
comérs and‘ their children. 


. According to Os¢ar Lewis (9) & © 
noticeablg@ series .df changes occurred. ‘, 
within the Structure of.the Puerto = 
Ritan families due to a number of ex 

_ternal fdctors. The most important <-— 
trends observed in ‘this population 
‘were: a ganeral weakening of the 
extended fammly and the "compadrazco" 
ties; higher income standards;, an.in- 
crease in the economic. status of 
women; severe educational ‘retardation 
of their children; increased anxiety 
due t6 pressures from ethnic and e 
racial discriminatfon, and a tendency 
to jain neighborhood organizations. . 
Concomitant with these’changes is an 
obvious shifting of values, 


‘ 


very core of the native culture. An example of this is to be found #f the shifting roles 
within the family structure. As a result of the greater freedom to economic inde- 
pendence for women, wives began to be more assertive, and to asSume a greater degree of 
authority in family affairs. This challenge to the once uncontested authority of the 
father weakened his ‘position in tke family structure and constituted a major threat to the 
famity unit. (9) . ' 


The effects of these changes have far reaching implications nd 9 the the 


An additional factor which serves to weaken both the authority of the Puerto Rican 
father and mother on the mainland is the extent to which they must depend upon their 
children to act as interpreters in the schools and community agencies. This unusual] sit- 
uation enables children to assume an authority role at an early age, which is contrary to 
traditional child rearing patterns. (1) 


Dr. Carmen Sueiro Ross is currently an-Assistant Professor of Language Education at the 
Rutgers Graduate School of Education. She has taught courses in Bilingual Educa- 
tion and in Cross-Cultural Studiess and has been an active member of the State- 
Wide fertification Committee of Bilingual Education and ESL. 
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Changes in familyiapatterns were accelerated by| greater mobility and the faster 
pace of living:which exist. in.the United States. These combined made it more diffi- . 
cult for individuals to maintain contact with family and friends. A result was an ~ 
inevitable shif€ from the normal Hispanic “extended \family" to the American “nuclear 
family" pattern. ."8 , 


Moreover,’ the impersonal. aspects and confinement of apartment house living 
severely curtailed the “open house" type of customary \Spanjsh social patterns, thus 
contributing to a further alienation of the Puerto Rifan community from. the sur ound- 
ing society (9,6): 


The traditional conditioning of Puerto Rican children to stay within the G 
fines of the family unit, and the fostering of their cbntinued dependence on their’ 


and of the individual's responsibility to this entity. | Yet, when these values are 
transferred to a nom-supportive.society, this "home" conditioning begomes weakenad 
by the pressurés‘of the outside world’ and acts as a gource of conflict between t 
parents and their offsprtng. 


‘Differences in American and Puerto Rican child- rearjing practiceg also produc 
enormous conflicts for the Puerto Rican’ family. An example of this can be seen i 
the protective attitudes Spanish parents assume toward their children. This behayior, 
is criticized as "“overprotectiveness" i American society, and as a "bad way" of 
raising children, since it does not proi te the important\ American values of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance (6). This value conflict is carried over into the schoo] ‘en- 
vironment where educators and parents are often at odds with one another over child- 
rearing issues which have a cultural origin, ‘Confrontation often results in children 
rebelling against their parents as they seek te compd y wit the expectations of their 
teachers and peers. 


THE SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


, It has been noted by educators and documented in several studies ‘that the echodt® 
experience for many Puerto Rican children is fraught with frustration. A dismal pat- 
~ tern of cumulative educational retardation ‘often results in a high percentage of, drop- 

outs at any éarly age, and generally a poor record of academic achievement (2,4). 


Sophie Elam (5) attempts to explain this phenomenon by asserting that the accul- 
turation and learning problems of mainland Puerto Rican children aré a direct result 
spf am interruption in theip socialization process. According to her views, this djs- 

continuity causes learning to cease, thus concluding that sévere cultural maladjust- 
ments may be in direct proportion to thé high degree ‘of educag ional’ retdrtiation noted 
jn these children. : ©, “sae, 2 ec ey, 
’ 
In addition, it is believed that the frequent trips by Pdefto Rican families to 
their homeland continues to further interrupt the educational process of their *chil- 
dren (10). ioe 


According to a number of sociologists, “the major effects of these value conflicts 
experienced by Puerto Rican children are reflected in Serious identity problems, pa- 
rental rejection, anomie, and social and psychological maladjustments (6)... According 
to Batilé (1), second generation Puerto Rican children experience a feeling of anomie 
because they grow up in a world’with two different value systems, often confysing them. 
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; f the most glaring areas of 

culture conflicts in the classroom stem 
from the gnoss misinterpretat tpn of. the 
behavioral patterns of Puerto Rican 
children: the shy, quiet, non-partici- 
patory child is often labeled as back- 
, ward and lacking in initiative and drive; 
dependence on others for assistance is 
often interpreted as a form of immatur- 
ity; deference to others as a weakness 
or a Subtle form af social bribery; 


4 

Although there are. differences between 
other Hispanic minorities in the U.S., there 
appears to be an over-riding similarity in 
their low profile and participation in the 
institutions of our country. -It then becomes 
@ major concern to delve into the cul.tura] 
backgrounds of each group, taking into 
account tnose commonly shared’ values derived 
from their Spanish ancestors as well as. 
those differing values originating from other 
ethnic admixtures. 


tardiness or lack of punctuality--as a. , ; 
gross disregard for the value of time Knowledge gained in these areas can be 


and inconsideration of others,-et — 
It is vital for teacngfe to 
understand the importance that Puerto 


Rican children place-on loyalty to 
their family; respect, dependence and 
obedience to their parents; an¢ their 
deep senese of petsonal commitment to 
friends whiie scrupulously avoiding 
aggressive and competitive behavior. 
When these values are understood 
within the context of the classroom, 
many potential conflicts and confron- 
tations could be avoided. 


Since in Hispanic culture teachers 
are |e to act -as Surrogdte parents, 
the classrgem becomes: an extension of 

which is not the case in ‘ 
tions of American educators are 
ifferent (2). American children 


to participate actively 
sroom i aeapeatane., to be question- 

ingfand to value competition and °° 
achievement, and to have a high regard 
for the use of time. These values have 
a different orientation in Spanish 
culture and are often at variance with 
One another. : 


Clarence Senior (10) believes that 
-the marginal existence led by Puerto 
Rican families in conjunction with the 
continuous option of returning to the 
island have worked ultimately to the 
detriment of Puerto Ricans and to their 
institutional participation--education- 
. al, political, economic, and social. 


used to develop appropriate educational 
programs, materials afd teaching strategies 
which are compatible with the learning style 
and cultural background of these students. 
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Chicanos 


THE CHICANO IN THE SOUTHWEST: AN EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA 
by Anna M. Jaworski, 
> a 
It's been reported that one out oe every twenty 
people Vjving in the United States today speaks 
Spanish.” About four million of the Spanish- “speaking 
population in the U.S. Vive in the Southwest.* The 
people who inhabit this region are predominately 
Mexican-American or “Chicano%which is currently the 
preferred term to describe an American of Mexican 
parentage. The Chicanos are one of the largest (if 
not the largest) ethnic groups in the Southwest, yet 
Chicano children have a dropout rate that is higher 
than any other identifiable group in the nation. In 
California, a state that supposedlyshas one’ of the 
best and most progressive educational systems in the 
country , there is a 50- 90 percent dropout rate of Chicano students in the high schools. 


A large portion of the Chicanos presently living in this entre include immigrants 
who come from poor, rural background. Moreover, many have limited formal education with 
little or no knowledge of the English language or the values of the domfnant society. 
These factors explain, in part, why Chicano children coming from such a background have 
difficulties in the school and are unsuccessful in acculturating. 


My analysis of the problem deals with.first, an overview and examination of the pro- 
blems and the barriers to learning confronting the Chicano student. Secondly, I will 
discuss*the philosophy of "cultural democracy" as a goal for educating the Chicano 
student. Thirdly, I will discuss some ideas and suggestions for the teacher, particularly 
for the bilingual and ESL (English As A Second Languagé): teacher in developing curriculum. 
Hopefully,-the implementation of these ideas will promote an atmosphere of BERyEN under- 
standing’Between the Chicano student and‘his teacher. 


Any attempt to understand the Chicano student depends upon a teacher's recognition 
that the values and attitudes of the Chicano are different but not inferior. Their 
value system is based largely on adapting to a Mexican rural society. Many of these 
values are traceable to Spanish tradition and the social caste system developed by the 
Spaniards. ; - ‘ 


Spanish Catholicism played an important role in developing attitudes of fatalism 
and resignation. Another factor which shaped Mexican cultural values can‘be attributed 
to the "patron" system. Inethis system, decisions were made by a paternalistic boss: and 
his authority was to be respected. Furthermore, Mexicans mostly lived in rural parts 
where industrialization did not occur until later and where major social changes taok 
place very slowly. Consequently, a traditional way of life was reinforced and this 

| 


University Graduate School of Enea inn also ‘teaches English-As-A-Second Language 
in Piscataway, N.J. She has studied and travelled in Mexico and plans to do further 
research. in the field of educating Chicano children. Ms. ‘Jaworski credits her 
Chicano friends for their contributions to this paper. 
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. id 
created\a society where innovation and 
plans for the future were not important. 
The basic skills of reading and writing 
were not taught, mainly-because there 
was no need for them in their agricul- 
tural community. 


The family, a strong, closely-knit 
unit,is a source of security and 
emotional satisfaction.° In traditional 
Chicano homes, the family is more im--- 
portant than the*individual., The family 
organization is patriarchal. The father 
is the head figure and his authority 
is to be respected. Traditionally, man 
is considered superior to,the woman. 

The wife's duty is to raise the chil- 
drenand to serve her husband. The 
children are taught to be respectful 

‘and dbedient to their parents. Daughters 
are raised to fulfill the role of mother 
and wife, while the sons grow up to 
emulate their father. 


From this over-Simplification of 
Mexican rural society, some contrasts 
between Mexican-American and Anglo- 3, 
American Values can be made. It seems§\ 
that the Chicano's values are directed \ 


towards tradition, fatalism, resig- \ 


nation, strong closésfamily ties, 
paternalism, a high respect for author- 
ity, and an orientation towards the 
present. In contrast, Anglo-American 
values are geared towards change, 
achievement, progress, future orien- 
tation and competition. 


It is these’ contrasting values that 
create misunderstandings and lack of 


sensitivity toward the Chicano in the 


classroom. By imposing their values on 
the Chicano student, thé teacher implies 
to the student that-he/she does not 


recognize Mextcan=Amerteat—etHtttre—ast+ ———- 


an entity or consider it worthy of 
recognition.6 « 


BARRIERS TO LEARNING 


The inability to speak English can 
be a reflection of a child's family and 
home environment. Though a majority of 
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®yith the Anglos. 


\ 


Bs 


of Chicano children are bilingual, the level 


- of: bilinguality depends on the degree of 


acculturation ‘of his family. In many fami- 
lies, the child is expectad to speak Spanish 
at home. This expectation reduces the rein- 
forcement of English he/she is learning in 
school, thus, caising a language, handicap. 
It does, in many cases, also adversely 
affect his achievement in areas such as 
reading, writing and comprehension, unless 
the teacher is sensitive to his/her handi- 
cap and uses material geared towards, his 
ability and needs. 


‘Besides having language difficulties, 
Chicano childrgn, in the process of accul- 
turatign, carry other burdens with them 


which directly affect their learning. They 


are unsure of which culture they are @ part . 


of. On one hand, "the children must reject 
many aspects of the Mexican culture (g.g., 
the Spanish language}. On the other hand, 
they must retain other aspects of their. 
culture since they have no real identity 
When they try to adapt 
to certain Anglo characteristics, they 
encounter rejection: Repeated rejection, 
or the anticipation of it eventually . 
frustrates them and cause inner conflicts. 


"The differing attitudes towards educa- 
tion of the Chicanos and Anglo-Americans 
is another factor for the teacher, to con- 
sider when working wifh the Chicano student. 
For the Anglo-American, the school is an 
extension of the home and educatton is a 
joint venture between the home and the 
school. Other general statements that can 
be-made about Anglos and_their relation 
with the school is that parents have a 


wetrong voice and involvement in the educa - 


9 


tional direction of the school. The parents 
support the school -and, to some extent, 
expectsthat the teacher should share the 
responsibility of building- their childrens' 


character. Upon. completion of high school, 
an AngI¢ t does not expect his child 
to supp splf or to contribute to the 


family income. Wage 

To ‘the Chicano of minifial accultura- 
tion, school is not an extension of home. 
School is a place to learn the basic skills: 


reading, writing and arithmetic. It is also expected that after a given time in 
school, the child will be able to support himself and contribute to the income of 
the family. In contrast to the Anglo-American student, character building for the 
~Chicano is provided by the family. " 


From the above, it is not to be inferred that Mexican American parents are 
ignorant: of the fact that education is essential for upward mobility. However, 
their inability to communicate to the teachers (and to their children) about their 
child's school. progress causes ambivalent feelings towards education. They might 
find it difficult to-understand why their child hasn"t learned anything; he can't 
‘ do anything; can't even earn a living yet and he's been in school for seven years. 
The’ communication gap between Chicano parents and teacher is another shortcoming 
of the school. More parent-teacher communication is needed to involve the Chicano 
parentetin his child's education. 


CULTURAL DEMOCRACY 


It, has been the belief that the eradication of language problems would solve 
the educational problems of Chicanos. Programs and techniques have been devised 
and implemented ,to help eliminate language problems and to increase cognitive 
learning. However, these programs have been of a remedial nature. They have 
focused primarily on relieving the symptom rather than curing the cause. Low achieve- 
ment is not bred by alienation, but rather_by insecurity, confusion, meaninglessness, 
and cultural conflicts. Programs that cater to the Chicano's psychological needs 
are needed to discourage the feeling of insecurity and alienation. In order to func- 
tion effectively in the American mainstream, programs should be developed to incor- - 
porate.thejr beliefs, values,,experiences and customs. 


. A program based on the philosophy of cultural democracy as defined by Manuel 
Ramirez seems to be a rational and viable approach to solve this educational dilemma. 
Cultural democracy, as Ramirez- defines it, "assumes that a person has a legal as well 
as a moral right to remain identified with his own ethnic group , his own values 
language, home, and community as he learns of and‘accepts ‘mainstream’’ * values.’ "8 He 
maintains that in order to succeed in school, many children are made to feel that they 
must reject the culture oftheir homes. An objective of cultural democracy is to 
view oneself as belonging to two cultures with the ability to function effectively in 
both cultures. In the classroom, a culturally democratic environment would enable 
_ children to develop and practice both cognitive styles, thereby rage abe ing the 

ability to deal with the diverse demands of life more effectively. 


RECOMMENDATION TO THE TEACHER \ 


* The role of .the teacher is obviously an important one in the»student's schooling 
process. The teacher's methods of teaching and dealing with the students makes for a 
marked difference in the child's performance in school. . The following are several 
suggestions to facilitate learning. They are based on my bilingual experiences and 
those of the authors used in my research. . 


1. An é@valuation assessing éach child's level arid ability to perform a sates ski] 
would ehWable the teacher to.help the child with problem areas. This assessment 
should be done incénspicuously through informal questioning about the subject 
matter. Formal testing is intimidating ‘to’ the antl and ‘does not always accurately 
evaluate a child's ability. 


The teacher should not always take it for granted. that the child can apply and 
understand what ‘he learns. In my bilingual classroom experiences, I found that 
many Spanish-speaking children are afraid or shy to admit that they don't under- 
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stand the instructions, assignment 
or whatever is being learned. It’s 
important to gain their confidence. 


3. In ‘disciplining a Mexican American 
-chilg@ the teacher should keep in 
mind that they best respond to 

_- formal direction. In the child's 

' eyes, the teacher is a person 
equal in authority to his/her 
parents. The teacher should, 
however, be understanding and fair. 
Moreover, the child should not 
singled out and shamed in front of 
the class. To embarrass {"dishonor", 
"infamar") or to shame (avergonzar) 
is not a matter taken lightly by a ~ 
Spanish speaking person. 


4. Many Chicano children have a poor 
self-image due to too many experiences 
of failure. A teacher should create 


opportunities for the: child to achieve. 


5. The teacher must be patient and keep. 
in mind that learning a concept takes 
time especially since the child is 


devetoping in tow cultures, and learning 


two languages. 


In concluding this essay I would like to quote 
Herschel T. Manuel on his comments regarding 
his world view of educational pluralism ‘and 


its value to the wel fare of mankind. 


"The education of Spanish-speaking 
children is part of the problem 
of building and maintaining the 
democratic seciety to which the 
nation aspires. It is part of 
the world-wide problem of building 
communities, nations, and inter- 
national organizations in which 
persons and groups of different 
origin, language, and culture 
will participate on an equal basis 
for the common welfare. The 
isolation of many centuries devel- 

, oped group differences which tend 

-, to keep peoples of different 
heritage apart, but migration has 
,brought them together, and modern 
transportation has made all the 

' world neighbors. The problems of 

living. together must be solved or 
our civilization wil] perish. 
There is no choice." ] . 
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. ABC/TV, 
, December 1, 1976. 
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(7 AND AMERICAN VALUES: - . 
U an A SYNOPTIC COMPARISON : ; 
ye | 


by Rolando A. Alum and Felipe P. Manteiga 


The main purpose of this essay is ‘to contrast a selected set of the'most salient 


‘yalues upheld by Cubans in the U.S.. to those of the dominant American culture. It is 


understood here by values "that corpus of internalized conceptions of the desirable 
patterns shared by the members of a culture" (1,7 ,11)--and which often contrast with 
actual behavioral patterns. . The information on American values is abstracted from an 
article by Cora DuBois (5), ‘and that on Cuban values is based on a series of observa- 
tions made by Cuban and foreign writers (8,9,10), together with our own personal ex- 
perience. Cuban-Americans constitute the third largest Spanish-speaking éthnic entity 
in the U.S., some 800,000. Although much has been written about them, this essay aims 
improve the understanding of the majority population in the U.S. about that minority 
mmunity. . 

According :to DuBois (5), there are three focal values characteristic of American 
culture: (1) materials well-being; (2) effort:optimism; and (3) conformity. In effect, 
Americans are typed as being achievement oriented, since success is ‘typically judged 
in terms of material possession and this, in turn, may be achieved by initiative, 
hard-work, and thrift. Although material success is also highly valued by Cubans, it 
is pursued-for the personal: freedom it brings rather than for the physical comfort it 
provides. By Cuban standards, persona] qualities are* preferred to material success. 


There is also a difference in the attitude toward work between Cubans and Americans. 


Cubans do not consider work an end in itself as-Americans do (5). The Anglos are seen 
by Cubans as "living in order to work," while thé latter "work to enjoy life" (10). 
However, idleness for its own sake is not valued (3). Pursuing intellectual rewards 
is encouraged. The Cuban hero is the one who overcomes the odds through sheer intel- 
lectual sharpness and shrewdness. Great value is placed on eloquence, heroism, and 
martyrdom. (10). ; 


In contrast to the-American Puritan value of thrift and frugality, Cubans consider 
‘that to be tacafio, (a "tight wad") is one of the worst sins, since generosity is high- 
ly regarded. Cubans spend much of their leisure time in social activities (2). This 
behavior is a logical consequence of basic drives: generosity and. individuatity, as 
well as a Cuban's desire for acceptance, affection and friendship (10). 


Individualism has been another value traditionally cherished /by Cubans. Cuban 
individualism, however, is usually oriented towards a group, encompassing at times 


Rolando A. Alum is presently gn ethnologist at the Dominican Museum of Man, completing 
his doctoral dissertation at .the University of Pittsburgh in the Department of ; 
Anthropology and Center for Latin American Studies. ’ / 


Felipe P. Manteiga is a Special Professor at the Universidad Autonoma de Santo 


Domingo and a doctoral candidate at the University of Florida in the Department 
of Economics and Center for Latin American Studies. 
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a large number of people.’ Individualism 
also becomes manifest through traditions 

‘ of national and personal pride (12), often 
misperceived by outsiders as haughtiness. 


If mass-production is an "American" 
mechanism for ‘egalitarianism (5), its 
Cuban counterparts are the continuous 

_ practice of choteo and relajo. These are 
the cover terms for Cuban irsepressive 
‘humor. Cubans' hostility is more often - 
than not channeled through jokes and wit, 
which everyone is expected to accept in 


* good sport as a sign of being simpatico . 
: 1h 4.. likeaBle, agreeable).~ The worst of 


all.cultural sins is;to be pesado (3), 
that is, unlikeable, unwitty, disagree- 
_ able. This criterion is used even when 
, judging political leaders, 


If to be pesado and a “tight-wad" are 
cultural sins, to an ingrate is a 
"national offense," (3). ricans often- 
times perceive Cubans' neé@ to show grate- 
fulness as. acts of insincerity and overly 
."browning™ conduct, inconsistent with 
Cubans' apparent haughtiness. * On the 
other hand, Americans may be misperceived 


_ aS ungrateful.- . : 


ws 


Finally, Cubans are not as age-grade 
minded as Americans. (5) Even though 
generation gaps exist the aged are 
revered. Old folks are traditionally , 

-cared for at home. Cubans find the idea - 
of nursing institutions shocking due to 
their sense of moral indebtedness (j.e.,. 
gratitude) and their kinship attachment. 
The elders’ need for care and companion- 
ship often limits the mobility of Cuban 


families in their Search for more promis- . 


ing horizofs. 


The purpose of this report is to 
present thought-provoking. comparisons 
which may elicit new questions to be 
approached by more systematic studies on 
the acculturation of Hispanic-Caribbean 
peoples to the U.S. vis-a-vis the nation- 
al character of the societies from where 
they emigrated. 
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FREE BIBLIOGRAPHY: -CUBAN AMERICANS » 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 


MOSAIC 


IRES Resource Center 7 
Rutgers University, G.S.E. 13 
. 10 Seminary Place 


’ 
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New Brunswick, N.J.. 08903 


Readers Write 


Dear Editor: 


I was pleasedto receive the extra copies 
of the November issue df MOSAIC you 
sent to me. I am-sure.that you would” 
be interested to know the issues were 
used aS reference material for a six 
hour inservice workshop sppnsored by 
the North Carolina Faculty Development 
Project for Allied Health and Nursing 
on February 23, 1977 at Montgomery 
Technical Institute. The major topic 


.of the workshop was "Principles of 


Effective Instruction." Copies ef °* 
the MOSAIC were distributed to 
participants to help demonstrate 


’ the relevancy of the concept perception 
as it relates to assessing student needs, 


providing a climate of learning and 
planning instructional activities to 
match the wide variety of student 
characteristics and abilities typical 
of technical institutes and community 


. college students. ‘4 


e 


* The section on Teaching Strategies which 
discussed non-verbal halla aa was | 
especially helpful. 


J. Sune my best wishes for your continued 
ccess in editing and publishing the 
MOSAIC. It seems to be a valuable news~ 
Tetter for Intercultural Relations and 
Ethnic Studies personnel, as well as, 

an excellent reference and teaching tool 
_ for teachers of adults. 


“My thanks again for sharing these materials. 


Hazel C. Smal], Ph.D. 

Assistant Director ; iy 
Division of Staff Development . : 
No. Carolina State Board of Education z 


Dear Editor: ae 


Looking again at the Winter '76 MOSAIC , I 


am impressed with the continued high quality’ 


and breadth of your publication... 


Barney Grossman, Ph.D. 1. ‘ 
Principal ~ 
Intermediate School 193, Bronx, New York 
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Dear Editor: 


‘Thank you for your circular letter 


which.is dated March 29th. We 
would like to report to you the 

news as well as a brief account 

of the deyelopments in this part 

of the world related to your | 

field of interest and-its impact 

at the present time. The hottest 
issue from politicians and educators 
is teaching foreign languages or a 
second Tanguage to children and its° 
impact jon the mastery of the national 
language. Some of thepoliticians 


"as | as educational administrators 


argue that teaching a secand languaje 
should’ be left until secondary 
education, and that children 

should concentrate on learning 

the national language for the 

first twelve years of their life. 
This is probably a.reactién towards - 
the growing interest and pressure 

of parents to start teaching a 
second language particularly English, 
to their children as early as sachin 


Another problem facing our ean : 
is the best methddoJogy for 

introducing the national 

language to those pockets of the 
population whose mother tongue is 
different. In other Words, at what 

age or\ grade should literacy training «. 
in the national language begin? Wy 
There are many Iranians who are 


_ illiterate in their mother tongue, 


but us@ Persian language for conmunica- 
tion. ‘There are others who believe 
alphabetizatfon and literacy training 
should begin with the mother tongue 
and ther be transferred into the , , 
national Language at a later stage. 


-We hope we Can maintain collaborative 


relationships with the IRES Institute 
over the years and mutually benefit 
from exchange of information and 
materials. 


Iraj Ayman, Ph.D., President 
National -Institute of Psychology 


P.O. Box. 741, Tehran, Iran Page 13. 
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a CONTRASTIVE VALUES & EFFECTS ON MEXICAN AMERICANS . 


e 


For the. sfollowing concepts indicate which you think are the values held by the 


«Anglos and which by the Mexican-Americans. 


‘think is a value held by Mexicans. 


’ 


hs 
ew 


“1. Social Group , 


CONCEPT: 


Upward mobility. Success 
depends on effort. 


Accepts as fact that he 
exists subject to God's will. 


2. Attitudes toward Education 


a. 


w 


> 


a. 


b. 


Education subordinate to 
family duties. Considered’ 


most important to the male,’ 


for learning a skill. 


Education considered impor- 
tant for boys and girls. 
Relationships between home 
and school important. 


Family 


Large, closely knit. Strong 
family ties and loyalty. In- 


‘cludes close and distant rela- 


tives. é 


Smalier families anda higher 
divorce rate. . : 


Role “of Father.” 


Father shares authority 


“ with mother. Showing affec- 


tion not considered unmasculine. 


"Machismo", Father dominant. 
Father-child relationships for- 
mal. Affection for younger - 
children expressed. 

. r 7 


Answers 


"eg *e7 “G9 “Gg “dy ‘eg ‘ez ‘QL 


Circle a or b to indicate which you 


Role of Mother. 


a. Shares authority with the 
father. Siblings accept 
her authority. 


b. Primarily to perform house- 
hold duties. Submissive to 
father. Siblings dedicated 
to mother image. 


Childhood 


a. Usually become independent 
at early age. Highly dis- 
ciplined by parents, through 
fear, threats, and mysticism. 
Sex education ignored. 


b. ild's independence comes 
late. Discipline -through 
reasoning. Early sex educa- 
tion. 


Competition ’ 


a. Noncompetitive — 
b. Highly competi ve, - 
Home Environment 


a. Tends to be considered a 
ghetto. Crowded and noisy. 
Lack of educational ‘materials 
and playthings. 


b.. Many personal experiences, 
enable child to develop con- ‘ 
cepts quickly. Study situa- 
tion fair to adequate. 


’ 


- 
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‘Guide To Resources . 


* @ quarterly jaurna} is an anno 
.materials. Subscriptions are. $10.00/yr. 


HISPANIC CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
| Compiled by Muriel Wall 
: , * : 


~ 


a OF TEACHERS OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. 
Lefferts Station, Box . 


Brooklyn, New York 11225 


This association is interested in fostering bilingual education, particularly ‘ 
interested in Latin American and Mexican American studies, ATLAS, the quarterly 
newsletter, announces publications, catalogs, teaching aids. and study materials : 
concerned with Latin American studies. pitsee tpt tans are $4, 50/yr. to teachers, 
$1 40/yr. to students. : Ft RES te 

@ 


BLAINE ETHRIDGE BOOKS 
enro 
Detroit, Michigan 48223 
Publishes books in English on Latin American culture suitable for high schools 
with bilingual-bicultural programs. Catalogs are availablee a | 


DISSEMINATION CENTER FOR BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION | 
racor Lane ; : 


Austin, Texas 78721 =~ at | 
Disseminates information on curriculum materials, teacher training materials — 


and informational pea cee per ane to bilingual/bicultural education. CARTEL, ° 
ted bibliography, of recommended bilingual/bicultural 


5 , “Bes : 
. i ¢ 
NATIONAL NETWORK OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION CENTERS . 
ce 0 gua ucatione ae . 
7th & D Street ‘ 


Washington, D.C. 20002, 

Thirty two centers comprise the National Network of Bilingual Education Centers 
to provide training; and to develop; and disseminate materials to serve students of 
limited English speaking ability. 


PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Shattuck Collection 
75A Newberry Street 
Boston, Maine 


,, Identifies and collects Hispanic materials of value to teachers and students 
from early childhood through tollege with concentration on Cuban, Chicano, and - 
Puerto Rican cultures. : 
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Guide To Research 


HISPANIC VALUES: 


_.'*CiiTtural values express the beliefs 


and actions held important by a 

. society. Values are not static; they 
Grange over time. In addition, 

values vary From society -to society 

and/or 4 ual to individual, 

creating potential sources of conflicts 

among individuals from different societi 

RK knowledge of these differences would 

facilitate more dffective ‘intercultural 

relations. 


The following studies expfore ¢ 

_ some of the values of 
Mexican-American, Puerto Rican and 
other Hispanic cultures. 


_ Canut, Ismael Sierra. The Effects of 
Family Characteristics, Parenta 
influence. Language SpOrets. School 


the- ar of Educational Attainment 


of Mexican Americans, 36/6A, pp. 3261-3262A 


#75- “29186. 


The ‘Sthity examined the effects of 
family characteristits, parental 
influence, language ken, school 
experience, and self-motivation on 

the level of educational. attainment 
of Méxican Americans. All of the 
following had a significant 

effect on the level of educational 
attainment, parents’ idcome level, 
home environment, parental influence, 
ability to speak English on the first 
day of school, involvement in extra- * 
curricular activitfes, grades in 
secondary school, and self-motivation. 
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Johnson, Aileen Seacat. 
Assessment of 
Parent Childrearing Feelings and 
, Behaviors, 36/5A, pp. 2614-1615A, 


‘$75-25374, ' p 


An 


The study examined childrearing 
feelings and behaviors of Mexican * 
Americans on the basis of their 
responses to the Parent As A 

Teacher Inventory (PAAT) and 

observed behavior. Income level, 
sex, education, family size, 
accessibility, and consistency 

jn observed behavior were evaluated 
with respect to the PAAT subscales 

of creativity, frustration, control, 
play, and teaching-learning. Results 
indicated parents expressing the most 
need for control of child's behavior 


.had poverty level income, less than 


ninth grade education, and spent less 
than two hours a week with the child. 


Lange, Yvonne Marie. Santos:The $ 
Household Wooden Saints of Puerto 
Rico, 3675A, pp. 2909-2910A,. 

#75- 475-24089 t 


The study attempted to describe who 
or what santos are, why they occur in 
Puerto Rico, and what their role in 
society is. Representations were 
classified under: Christ, Virgin Mary, 
angels, female saints, male saints, 
and unorthodox. It was found 

that the santos, as a form of folk 
art, most frequently occurred among 
white and mulatto Hispanic peasants 

in the economically depressed isolated 


mountainous hinterland. 


Longue, Manuel Taub. Relationships 
ork Values and Job Attitudes o 

ddorkers from 0D = 

grounds,’ 35/11B, p.56858, .#75-9705. 


The study investigated the differ- 
ences among female keypunchers - 
(Hites, Black, Spanish-surnamed) in 
‘work values, job satisfaction, and 
perception of job status. Spanish’ 
surnamed workers were significantly 
less satisfied with their co-workers 


’ than Black or Whites and perceived 


‘their jobs as-having Tower status 
than Whites. There were signifi- 
cant differences in wark vadues 
with Whites ranking higher than 
Blacks or Spanis& surnamed in job 


invelvement and upward mobi tity oc¥ 


w’ 


Recio-Adrados, Jan Luis. Family as 
a Unit and Larger Society: The ° 
Adaptation of the Puerto Rican 
Migrant Fami ty tothe Mainland Sur 
* burban Setting, 36/2A, pp. - 
* TH8A, #75-16961. , 


The study examined migration from 

a "whole family, approach. The 
families were studied at different 
points ef time. The results indi- 
cated that: 1) the migrant family 
got assistance from kin located on - 


’ the mainland; 2) traditional conju- 


gal roles began to change before 
migration (and afterwards, tradi- 
tional male role eroded quickly 
and intensely); and 3) parents 
still strdve for “respecto" al- 
though they became more flexible 
with teenagers. 


Slagado, Ramona Matos. The Role 

f the Puerto Rican Spiritist in 
Helping Puerto Ricans' With Prob- 
lems of Family Relations, 35/6A, 
p. ’ s . 


Ms, Maryann Mercer is a Research Associate at the IRES Institute involved in 


4 


* ture, sp 


The study explored the role of the 
spiritist in Puerto Rican family 
life. The observations indicated 
that the spiritist served: 1) as _ 
a family counselor ‘or problems 
concerning spouses, chjldren, 
parents, and the éxtended family; 
2) did individual and group counsel- 
ing; and 3) provided information 
related to health, employment, 
legal and school problems. 

s 


Schepers, Emile Margraaf. Voices, 
Visions and strange Ideas: Halluci- 
mations and Delusions in a Mexican- 
origin Poputation, 35/0A, pp. 3199- 
3206, 474-287 36. 


The study explored the cultural 
patterning, of delusions and hallu- 
‘Cinattons among the Mexican popu- . 
lation: jn Chicago. Their attitudes 
toward mental illness were derived 
from a mixture of Mexican folk cut’ 
it mediumship, and local 
conditions. Non-psyehotic indivi- 
duals frequently experienced visions 
and voices which clinical therapist 
més interpreted and misdiagnosed. 


' Skansie, Juli Ellen.” 


Death is f 
All: Death and Death-Related « 
Beliefs of Rural Spanish-Americans, 
“35710A, pp. 6292-6293A, #75-7990. 
The study examined rural Spanish- 
“americans concepts of death and 
death related topics. Death was 
seen as “something that happens", 
i.e. God's will. Additional con- 
cepts related to'death: beliefs 
. about death, preparations for death, 
witchcraft, dreams about death, and 
the effect death has on survivors ’ 
were also obtained. 
© ak 
? e 
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research and the evaluation of programs in bilingual/bicultural education. 
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COMPARISON OF TEACHER & PARENT PERCEPTIONS: - oe 
‘ARE SPANISH SURNAME PARENTS DIFFERENT? ; 


By Lillian H. Heil 


‘ Ethnic minorities have suffered inequalities in the schools of the United States 
as evidenced in the recent Lau vs Nichol Court decision.! The ‘conflict between the 
cultural background and language of the child and that of the teacher has sometimes 
made schools a place of frustration instead of learning. Kagan and Madsen found that 
culture determines incentive-motivationa] preferences. Jackson and Cosca? found that 
teachers did not praise or ask as much ‘participation of Chicano children, and thus these 
children weré/less involved than Anglos in the learning processes going on in the schools. 
The question fin this study was do teachers in Utah, who have Spanish children in their 
classrooms, kkow.what values. and child rearing practices Spanish-parents have? It. 
was hoped ethat some answers would be found to provide possible help for teachers and 
administrators who plan programs for classrooms with Spanish children in. them. 


An opinion questionnaire was used to compare child rearing practices An values of 
Spanish surname parents with Anglo parents in@tah, The data was collected ¥rom fifty 
Anglo. and fifty-four Spanish surname parents who had children in the elementary schools 

» of three. Utah school districts during 1975-76. -Forty teachers and seventy-six *pre- 

service teachers agreed to answer the same questionnaire the way they thought Spanish ° 
sirname parents would answer. Topics covered in thesquestionnaire were: discipline of. | 
children, child rearing practices, value of cultural heritage, and home-school relation- 
ships. 


A. ATTITUDES OF SPANISH SURNAME PARENTS COMPARED TO ANGLO PARENTS } 


‘a the strongest response from Spanish surname parents related to the undesirable 
behavior of their children'in the schools. Both Anglo and Spanish surname parents 
agreed on eleven items that were bad behavior, bat the Spanish parents wanted to be 

‘ notified when their children misbehaved. “i 


eo “ *Parents ‘of both groups were opposeff to physical punishment at aaa but 
Spanish surname parents indica La nese saidiai al negative response than Anglo parents 
did. . 2 ; 


_ *Spanish surname parents felt spent, gbout their cultural eritage than did Anglo. 
parents with 58 percent of the Anglos rating the value.of learnifig one's culture as 
very valuable and 76 percerit of the Spanish surname parents rating it as very valuable. 
a his was re-emphasized by the number (72%) of Spanish parents who rated the influence 
of the family as very high compared to 30 percent of the Anglo parents who said this. 


*Spanish surname parents differed from Anglos in their preference for personal 
visjts over phone calls or notes when the teacher wanted to communicate with them. 
Anglo parents said that either a phone call or a visit was equally preferred to a 
letter. » 


*Spanish surname parents felt strongly about absence from school. Twenty 
eight percent of them said their children were never absent from school. None 
‘of the Anglo its said this. 

* 

- *Spanish surname parents expressed a higher level of satisfaction (67%) with 

” the progress of their children in school than did Anglo parents (32%). 


Lillian Heil, Associate Professor from Brio ogham Young University, received her Ed.D. 


from Teachers College, Columbia University. Her experience in elementary schools, 
sed - a al S. and abroad,. qualify her to share her knowledge with University 
students... 
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“B. SPANISH SURNAME PARENTS COMPARED TO 
TEACHER PERCEPTION OF TA nyse 
. e ¥ 


*Both teacher groups wete unaware ber how strongly Spanish surname parents 
felt about being notified of their children's undersirable behavior in school. 


*Neither of the teacher groups was aware of how strongly Spanish surname 


‘ parents opposed physical punishment. 


‘ 


‘ 


*Teachers were not aware of how strongly Spanish suPpame parents felt abqut 


“Aheir cultural heritage. The strength of feeling about cultural heritage by - 
Spanish parents could perhaps be enhanced by the sharing of foods, dances, and stories 


in the social studies program of the classroom - not in a way which would single aa 
out the Spanish child as the only “Mifferent" one in the. class, but’by letting all 


children in the-class reach back to the roots of their own cultural heritages. 


. 


a : 6 

*Teachers wated phone (45% and personal visits (50%) as about equal in ef fec- 
tiveness; pre-teachers fWere closer to the response of Spanish surname parents with 
a fiigher rating for visits (68%) than phone calls (35%). 


*A more active program of involving Spanish surname -parents in school activ- ” ’ 
ities might clarify some areas of possible conflict, enrich the school program and 
reinforce a more positive attitude*towards learning throughout the school population. 
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{ . 
VALUES IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION-Cont. from page 3 


If the students and teacher are from 
the same ethnic group, then he/she 

is likely to encounter less resistence 
to his/her ideals than if the twa 
groups are from two different 
cultural backgrounds. Too frequently 
the students realize that they are in 
the minority, camp, and to resist 

the ideals of the dominant culture 
would be futjle. The results are 
likely to lead to student- under- 
achievement, alienation, and with- . 
drawal. . 


The reaction 9f American educators 

to the problem.of underachievement, ° 
altenation, and withdrawal has been 

to focus the blame of failure up 

the cultural minority grody. tase 
students have been, at various times,. 
tabelled as "culturally disadvantaged," 
"culturally handicapped,"*or “cul tueal jy 
deprived," labels which carry with ‘ 
them a derogatory connotation. Instead 
of trying to find scapegoats for 
failures, educators would do well to 
concentrate on interpersonal human 
relations and the resolution of 

value conflicts across cultures. 


Eliane Condon has conveyed the 
necessary teaching strategy very 
-Succinctly. She states that the 


* 


teacher ~..needs to examine his/her 
own beliefs, attitudes, and values 
in relation to the latter's needs, 
in order to help them adapt to a 
style of life which varies from that 
of his own culture. Whatever changes 
he attempts to produce within the 
learners will have to be carried out 
in an gpen manner’ which leaves them 
with the freedom to accept or reject 
the proposed change. ©! 


The entire thrust of intercultural 
education is to help teachers and — 
students to understand, respect, and 
appreciate the likeness and differences 

in modes of behavior, thinking, and 
feeling among peoples of different culture. 
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INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS AND ETHNIC STUDIES 


7 -TRES ‘Institute —Recipient of * 
_ \ AACTE'S 1977: Award: 


"For Distinguished Achievement" 
d 


° . 
. 


The American Association of Colleges For Teacher Education has, presented a 


a 


“2! Distifigui shed Bchteuenenrt Award to the Intercultaral ‘Relations and Ethnic Studies 


7 (1Res) Institute of the Rabun Graduaté School’ of Education for itg bey aguas and 


rane cultural bia ttn progr for teachers. . ‘ “s 


* The award, represented by a plaque, is. one ‘of five presented by AACTE each’ year. 
o* i 


"It was given to* IRES ‘for its a ee program" in teacher oe at the 


. asseciation’ s recent’ annual convention in titfeago, and-is the "Finst such award pre- 


sented to the school of education. ~ a 8 i 


Or. Eliane Condon of Montclair, who initiated the IRES program five years ago 


> 


and serves as it% director, said over 1,000 teachers in New Jersey: and New York 


“instructing classes ranging from pre-school through college to adult education have 


. Sh egy 
been enrolled in the program. ra a 


” The program, she noted, has been supported by more than $800,000 in federal 


funds. « : 


L 
Reprinted from AACTE Bulletin, February, cil 


’ 
Mosaic, a quiriey rites in- 

forms people about the institute’s pro- / 
grams A Matenals Resource Center ts 
‘open to all students, faculty. and re- 
searchers. Reference, instrucuonal,“and 
evaluative materials for teacher training 
have been developed and field tested in 


__TRES Fosters Cultural Pluralism ° 


Rutger inshtute'’s maior objective is to 
help equalize pcational opportunity 


tal and economic 


and optrr\ne 
ustas for ethnic groups Syngie ses- 
sfon and lomaqer workshops, requiar unt 
versity courses, and special cgurses are 


otfered on intercultural educanon ethnic 
hen‘age. minonty leadyrship. and biin- 
qual educaton Training manuals have. 
P been or being developed 


New Jersey public schools by the IRES 
staff An adusory board. the New Jersey 
Ethnic Community Congress. represents 
54 of the st®e’'s ditferent ethnic groups 


Price — Quantity* 


. <4 ; - , Requested 
301 . Selected Bibliography. on Culture $2.00 —s-. 
sa . _ and Gultura) Materials ; 
311 Introduction to Cross Cultural $ 2.00 _ : 3 
’ Communication : ; 
312 “Selected Patterns of Interference $ 2.00 ; 
jn Verbal and Non-Verbal Communi- x * 
cation Between Black and White. - = 
_ Middle Class Cultures ha 
313 Cultural Confficts in Values, $ 1.25 
2 Assumptions, Opinions’ ao . , 
314 - Non-Verbal Communication 2. » §.4.00 : | 
315 -Atculturation Problems in Adult $ 2.50 | : 
“Education ‘ , ; : 
316 " Bilingual Education in the United $ 3.00 
. ' States : 
317 Manual for Teacher of Spanish-' ' $ 5.95 
Speaking Children : \ 
32) The Culture-Capsule: A Device for 
. Improving Cross-Cultural Understanding ‘$ 4.25_, 
322 A Manual for Leadership Training In 
Cross Cultura] Understanding |. | $ 2.75 
* 501 Instruments for Evaluation of Exercises $ 5.50 
in Cross Cultural. Communication 
ae MOSAIC Newsletter 2) $ 5.00 
be Quarterly (September > June) as . 
~ © Total. $ ‘ 
? i 
*Bulk Order Discounts -as Follows: . 
10% 5410 ; | 
. 20% 11-24 : (¢ ! 


(Dfscounts for larger quantities. available upon request) — 
Please make checks or money orders payaivie to the IRES Institute. 
Attn: Muriel Wall, IRES Resource Center ~ | 
* Graduate School of Education ha ow 
10 Seminary Place . . , | 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 . 


| Tite 3... ‘ te - State Zip is iP 


ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID 22 


Dial-An-Answer ., 


. 7 “DO YOU WANT IO KNOW 
)3) 43 *a good film which reflects 
the posfttive image of Puerto 
Rican children? 


*a recommended book on inter- 
cultural conmunication theory? 


DIAL-AN-ANSWER Is A NEW SERVICE AVAILABLE TO NeW JERSEY RESIDENTS WHO 
ARE CONCERNED WITH ACQUIRING INFORMATION ON ETHNIC STUDIES, INTERCUL- 
TURAL COMMUNICATION, BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL AND FNTERGROUP RELATLONS, 


Your CALL, WILL BE RETURNED BY A STAFF MEMBER FROM: 


THE IRES RESOURCE’ CENTER 
RuTcers UNIVERSITY, G.S.E. 
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“INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS & ETHNIC STWDIES INSTITUTE 


